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only which behavioral changes are potentially beneficial but also how such changes can be adopted and maintained by the affected individuals.
Consideration of some kinds of behavior that have been identified as risk factors for major disorders helps to highlight the variety of ways in which behavior can affect health. As mentioned earlier, such research is discussed in more detail in the next two sections of this report.
Cigarette Smoking
In the United States in 1979, one third of the population over 19 years of age were current smokers—25 million men and 23 million women (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1980c); 3 to 4 million teenagers (about 12 percent of that age group) also were current smokers (National Institute of Education, 1979).
The Surgeon General, in the report Smoking and Health, identified cigarette smoking as "the single most important environmental factor contributing to premature mortality in the United States" (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979a). In a 12-year follow-up of one million men and women in the United States, mortality rates were greater for smokers than for nonsmokers regardless of age or sex (Hammond, 1966). In the age group 45—54, for example, men and women who smoked between one and two packs of cigarettes a day were respectively 1.5 and 2.4 times more likely to die in the 12-year study period than were comparable nonsmokers. Risk consistently increased for both men and women as the daily dose of cigarettes increased (Table 2.2) (Hammond, 1966; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979a; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1980b).
TABLE 2.2    Mortality Ratios for Cigarette Smokers Age 45-54
Number of Cigarettes (per day)	Mortality	Ratio
	Men	Women
Nonsmokers 1-9 10-19 20-39	1.0 1.8 2.3 2.4	1.0 0.9 1.2 1.5
